ment to parents or failure in school may predict illegal behavior much better than class membership (Aultman and Wellford 1976, Empey and Lu-beck 1971, Hindelang 1973, Hirschi 1969).
The American dream There is considerable evidence that the American dream is widely shared. Existing studies lend greater support to the argument of strain theorists that lower-class children internalize conventional values than to the argument of Miller (1958) that middle- and lower-class values are separate and distinct (Empey 1956, Gold 1963, Gordon et al 1963, Gould 1941, Kobrin 1951).
School failure and blocked opportunities Research findings confirm the notion that school performance is highly related to delinquency. Study after study indicates that those boys who do the worst in school are the most likely to be delinquent (Elliot 1966, Empey and Lubeck 1971, Hirschi 1969, Polk and Halferty 1966, Polk and Schafer 1972). But such studies do not support the idea that this problem is primarily a lower-class problem, as strain theory suggests. Rather, they indicate that it is a problem that cuts across the social classes.
Sense of strain There is some evidence that failure in school results in frustration and a lowered sense of self-esteem, but the variable is not a strong one (Empey and Lubeck 1971, Ch. 5; Quicker 1974). Furthermore, there is not much sign that delinquent behavior is due to the frustration of long-range ambitions held by highly motivated boys. Indeed, Hirschi (1969, pp. 182-183) found that high rates of aspiration are associated with low rates of delinquent behavior, a relationship that is just the opposite of that predicted by Cloward and Ohlin. Hence he concluded that "frustrated occupational ambition cannot be an important cause of delinquency."
Delinquent subculture Delinquent behavior tends to be a group phenomenon. There is something about group processes that makes deviant behavior easier to justify and carry out. However, there is a puzzling lack of evidence that delinquent subculture does much to compensate for the serious problems of adjustment that lower-class boys are supposed to have. Gang members tend to hold each other in low esteem (Hirschi 1969, Short and Strodtbeck 1965); their relationships are characterized by aggression and insults (Matza 1964, Miller 1958); and delinquent gangs do not appear to be cohesive and inherently rewarding (Klein and Crawford 1967, Yablonsky 1959). It may be that delinquent groups are held together more by external pressures than by internal bonds. If that is the case, the so-called delinquent subculture may be much less elaborate and influential than previously thought. Relative to this point, in fact, research has been unable to confirm the contention by Cloward and Ohlin that delinquent subcultures are specialized and narrowly focused. Rather,